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X INTEODUCTOBY NOTE 

to give of personages already historic — yet painted by the 
hand of a contemporary. But, here again, I shall be quite 
content if I have only offered a suggestion to the coming 
American novelist who shall enjoy that remoter and more 
artistic distance. 




2 A WAIF OF THE PLAINS 

beside the wagon, there was only the team itself added to 
the unvarying picture. One of the wagons bore on its 
canvas hood the inscription, in large black letters, " Off to 
California!'' on the other "Root, Hog, or Die," but nei- 
ther of them awoke in the minds of the children the faint- 
est idea of playfulness or jocularity. Perhaps it was diffi- 
cult to connect the serious men, who occasionally walked 
beside them and seemed to grow more taciturn and de- 
pressed as the day wore on, with this past effusive plea- 
santry. 

Yet the impressions of the two children differed slightly. 
The eldest, a boy of eleven, was apparently new to the 
domestic habits and customs of a life to which the younger, 
a girl of se^iben, was evidently native and familiar. The 
food was coarse and less skillfully prepared than that to 
which he had been accustomed. There was a certain free- 
dom and roughness in their intercourse, a simplicity that 
bordered almost on rudeness in their domestic arrange- 
ments, and a speech that was at times almost untranslat- 
able to him. He slept in his clothes, wrapped up in 
blankets ; he was conscious that in the matter of cleanliness 
he was left to himself to overcome the difficulties of finding 
water and towels. But it is doubtful if in his youthful- 
ness it affected him more than a novelty. He ate and 
slept well, and found his life amusing. Only at times the 
rudeness of his companions, or, worse, an indifference that 
made him feel his dependency upon them, awoke a vague 
sense of some wrong that had been done to him which, 
while it was voiceless to all others and even uneasily put 
aside by himself, was still always slumbering in his child- 
ish consciousness. 

To the party he was known as an orphan put on the 
train at " St. Jo '' by some relative of his stepmother, to 
be delivered to another relative at Sacramento. As his 
stepmother had not even taken leave of him, but had en- 
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"Kla'uns.^' 

He looked up. 

"Take me.'' 

She had already clapped on her sunbonnet and was 
standing at the edge of the tail-board, her little arms ex- 
tended in such perfect confidence of being caught that the 
boy could not resist. He caught her cleverly. They 
halted a moment and let the lumbering vehicle move away 
from them, as it swayed from side to side as if laboring in 
a heavy sea. They remained motionless until it had 
reached nearly a hundred yards, and then, with a sudden 
half-real, half-assumed, but altogether delightful trepida- 
tion, ran forward and caught up with it again. This they 
repeated two or three times until both themselves and the 
excitement were exhausted, and they again plodded on 
hand in hand. Presently Clarence uttered a cry, 

" My ! Susy look there ! " 

The rear wagon had once more slipped away from them 
a considerable distance. Between it and them, crossing 
its track, a most extraordinary creature had halted. 

At first glance it seemed a dog — a discomfited, shame- 
less, ownerless outcast of streets and byways, rather than 
an honest stray of some drover's train. It was so gaunt, 
so dusty, so greasy, so slduching, and so lazy! But as 
they looked at it more intently they saw that the grayish 
hair of its back had a bristly ridge, and there were great 
poisonous-looking dark blotches on its flanks, and that the 
slouch of its haunches was a peculiarity of its figure, and 
not the cowering of fear. As it lifted its suspicious head 
towards them they could see that its thin lips, too short 
to cover its white teeth, were curled in a perpetual sneer. 

" Here, doggie ! " said Clarence excitedly. " Good dog ! 
Come.'' 

Susy burst into a triumphant laugh. "Et tain*t no 
dog, silly; it *s er coyote." 
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plain stretched before them to the setting sun, without a 
sign or trace of moving life or animation. That great blue 
crystal bowl, filled with dust and fire by day, with stars 
and darkness by night, which had always seemed to drop 
its rim round them everywhere and shut them in, seemed 
to them now to have been lifted to let the train pass out^ 
and then closed down upon them forever. 
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hiding-place, he even thought that it might Berve as a 
guide to Silsbee and the other seekers, and was constrained 
to stagger to his feet, erect in its light. But it soon sank, 
and with it Clarence dropped hack again to his crouching 
watch. Yet he knew that the daylight was still good for 
an hour, and with the withdrawal of that mystic sunset 
glory objects became even more distinct and sharply defined 
than at anj other time. And witii the merciful sheathing 
of that flaming sword which seemed to have waved between 
him and the yanished train, his eyes already felt a blessed 
relidL 
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But Susy," said Clarence, drawing back. 

Look; she 's making up to Phil already." 
Clarence looked. Susy had crawled out of the mesquite, 
and with her sunbonnet hanging down her back, her curls 
tossed around her face, still flushed with sleep, and Clar- 
ence's jacket over her shoulders, was gazing up with grave 
satisfaction in the laughing eyes of one of the men who 
was with outstretched hands bending over her. Could he 
believe his senses) The terror-stricken, willful, unman- 
ageable Susy, whom he would have translated unconsciously 
to safety without this terrible ordeal of being awakened to 
the loss of her home and parents at any sacrifice to himself 
— this ingenuous infant was absolutely throwing herself 
with every appearance of forgetfulness into the arms of the 
first newcomer! Yet his perception of this fact was 
accompanied by no sense of ingratitude. For her sake he 
felt relieved, and with a boyish smile of satisfaction and 
encouragement vaulted into the saddle before the stranger. 



CHAPTER IV 

The dash -forward to the train, securely held in the 
saddle by the arms of their deliverers, was a secret joy to 
the children that seemed only too quickly over. The 
resistless gallop of the fiery mustangs, the rush of the 
night wind, the gathering darkness in which the distant 
wagons, now halted and facing them, looked like domed 
huts in the horizon — all these seemed but a delightful and 
fitting climax to the events of the day. In the sublime 
forgetfulness of youth, all they had gone through had left 
no embarrassing record behind it; they were willing to 
repeat their experiences on the morrow, confident of some 
equally happy end. And when Clarence, timidly reaching 
his hand towards the horsehair reins lightly held by his 
companion, had them playfully yielded up to him by that 
bold and confident rider, the boy felt himself indeed a 
man. 

But a greater surprise was in store for them. As they 
neared the wagons, now formed into a circle with a certain 
degree of military formality, they could see that the ap- 
pointments of the strange party were larger and more 
liberal than their own, or indeed anything they had ever 
known of the kind. Forty or fifty horses were tethered 
within the circle, and the camp-fires were already blazing. 
Before one of them a large tent was erected, and through 
the parted flaps could be seen a table actually spread with 
a white cloth. Was it a school feast, or was this their 
ordinary household arrangement? Clarance and Susy 
thought of their own dinners, usually laid on bare boards 



CHAPTER V 

"YoxT didn't say 'Stay, father, stay,' enough, Kla'- 
nns," said Susy critically. Then suddenly starting up- 
right in Mrs. Peyton's lap, she continued rapidly, " I kin 
dance. And sing. I kin dance High Jamhooree." 

"What's High Jambooree, dear?" asked Mrs. Peyton. 

"You'll see. Lemme down." And Susy slipped to 
the ground. 

The dance of High Jambooree, evidently of remote 
mystical African origin, appeared to consist of three small 
skips to the right and then to the left, accompanied by the 
holding up of very short skirts, incessant " teetering " on the 
toes of small feet, the exhibition of much bare knee and 
stocking, and a gurgling accompaniment of childish laugh- 
ter. Vehemently applauded, it left the little performer 
breathless, but invincible and ready for fresh conquest. 

"I kin sing, too," she gasped hurriedly, as if unwilling 
that the applause should lapse. " I kin sing. Oh, dear ! 
Kla'uns," piteously, *^what is it I sing?" 

"Ben Bolt," suggested Clarence. 

"Oh yes. Oh, don't you remember sweet Alers Ben 
Bolt ] " began Susy in the same breath and the wrong key. 
" Sweet Alers, with hair so brown, who wept with delight 
when you giv'd her a smile, and" — with knitted brows 
and appealing recitative, " what 's er rest of it, Kla'uns ? " 

"Who trembled with fear at your frown?" prompted 
Clarence. 

" Who trembled with fear at my frown ? " shrilled Susy 
"I forget er rest. Wait! I kin sing" — 
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grown monster. It was n't fair ! The tears started to his 
eyes, and then, in a rage at the injustice of Fate, he stood 
doggedly still with clenched fists. He fixed his gaze with 
half-hysterical, childish fury on those lurid eyes; he did 
not know that, owing to the strange magnifying power of 
the hull's convex pupils, he, Clarence, appeared much 
bigger than he really was to the brute's heavy conscious- 
ness, the distance from him most deceptive, and that it 
was to this fact that hunters so often owed their escape. 
He only thought of some desperate means of attack. Ah ! 
the six-shooter. It was still in his pocket. He drew it 
nervously, hopelessly — it looked so small compared with 
his large enemy! 

He presented it with flashing eyes, and pulled the 
trigger. A feeble click followed, another, and again! 
Even this had mocked him. He pulled the trigger once 
more, wildly; there was a sudden explosion, and another. 
He stepped back ; the ball« had apparently flattened them- 
fcjclves harmlessly on the bull's forehead. He pulled again, 
hopelessly; there was another report, a sudden furious 
bellow, and the enormous brute threw his head savagely 
to one side, burying his left horn deep in the crumbling 
bank beside him. Again and again he charged the bank, 
driving his left horn home, and bringing down the stones 
and earth in showers. It was some seconds before Clarence 
saw in a single glimpse of that wildly tossing crest the 
reason of this fury. The blood was pouring from his left 
eye, penetrated by the last bullet; the bull was blinded! 
A terrible revulsion of feeling, a sudden sense of remorse 
that was for the moment more awful than even his previ- 
ous fear, overcame him. Jfe had done that thing/ As 
much to fly from the dreadful spectacle as any instinct of 
self-preservation, he took advantage of the next mad par- 
oxysms of pain and blindness, that always impelled the 
fluffering beast towards the left, to slip past him on the 
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"Well, my boy, let's hear your story. What hap- 
pened 1 " 

Clarence cast a hurried glance around, and saw Jim, 
with face averted, riding gloomily behind. Then ner- 
vously and hurriedly he told how he had been thrown into 
the gully on the back of the wounded buffalo, and the 
manner of his escape. An audible titter ran through the 
cavalcade. Mr. Peyton regarded him gravely. "But how 
did the buffalo get so conveniently into the gully f he 
asked. 

"Jim Hooker lamed him with a shot-gun, and he fell 
over," said Clarence timidly. 

A roar of Homeric laughter went up from the party. 
Clarence looked up, stung and startled, but caught a single 
glimpse of Jim Hooker's face that made him forget his 
own mortification. In its hopeless, heart-sick, and utterly 
beaten dejection — the first and only real expression he 
Uad seen on it — he read the dreadful truth. Jim's rejpu- 
tation had ruined him! The one genuine and striking 
episode of his life, the one trustworthy account he had 
given of it, had been unanimously accepted as the biggest 
and most consummate lie of his record I 
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With this outlook, and the prospect of change, indepen* 
dence, and all the rich possihilities that to the imagination 
of youth are included in them, Clarence had found the 
days dragging. The halt at Salt Lake, the transit of the 
dreary alkali deseit, even the wild passage of the Sierras, 
were but a blurred picture in his memory. The sight of 
eternal snows and the rolling of endless ranks of pines, the 
first glimpse of a hillside of wild oats, the spectacle of a 
rushing yellow river that to his fancy seemed tinged with 
gold, were momentary excitements, quickly forgotten. 
But when, one morning, halting at the outskirts of a strug- 
gling settlement, he found the entire party eagerly gathered 
around a passing stranger, who had taken from his saddle- 
bags a small buckskin pouch to show them a double hand- 
ful of shining scales of metal, Clarence felt the first 
feverish and overmastering thrill of the gold-seekers. 
Breathlessly he followed the breathless questions and care- 
less replies. The gold had been dug out of a placer only 
thirty miles away. It might be worth, say, a hundred 
and fifty dollars; it was only his share of a week's work 
with two partners. It was not much; "the country was 
getting played out with fresh arrivals and greenhorns.'' 
All this falling carelessly from the unshaven lips of a 
dusty, roughly dressed man, with a long-handled shovel 
and pickaxe strapped on his back, and a frying-pan depend- 
ing from his saddle. But no panoplied or armed knight 
ever seemed so heroic or independent a figure to Clarence. 
What could be finer than the noble scorn conveyed in his 
critical survey of the train, with its comfortable covered 
wagons and appliances of civilization ? " Ye '11 hev to get 
rid of them there fixin's if yer goin* in for placer dig- 
gin' I " What a corroboration of Clarence's real thoughts ! 
What a picture of independence was this! The pictur- 
esque scout, the all-powerful Judge Peyton, the daring 
young officer, all crumbled on their clayey pedestals before 
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No! We let him do it; but we made it good for the 
little chap afterwards. Hello I What 'sup?" 

But Mr. Garden was already in the outer office beside 
the clerk who had admitted Clarence. 

" You remember that boy Brant who was here ^ '' 

"Yes, sir." 

" Where did he go ? '^ 

"Don't know, sir." 

" Go and find him somewhere and somehow. Go to all 
the hotels, restaurants, and gin-mills near here, and hunt 
him up. Take some one with you, if you can't do it 
alone. Bring him back here, quick ! " 

It was nearly midnight when the clerk fruitlessly re- 
turned. It was the fierce high noon of " steamer nights ; " 
light flashed brilliantly from shops, counting-houses, drink- 
ing-saloons, and gambling-hells. The streets were yet full 
of eager, hurrying feet — swift to fortune, ambition, plea- 
sure, or crime. But from among these deeper, harsher 
footfalls the echo of the homeless boy's light, innocent 
tread seemed to have died out forever. 
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ed with an odd, admiring fire, but when Clarence 

d his head again he was gone. And as the boy turned 

k with a broken heart towards the corridor, his cousin 

his hand upon his shoulder. 
^^Muy hidalgamente, Clarence," he said pleasantly. 
''Yes, we shall make something of youl" 
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his father and the reiteration of Peyton's skepticism awoke 
in his older intellect the first feeling of suspicion that was 
compatible with his open nature. Was this recurring reti- 
cence and mystery due to any act of his father's? But, 
looking back upon it in after-years, he concluded that the 
incident of that day was a premonition rather than a recol- 
lection. 



.* 
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son," he said, with a gentle smile, as he rose to his feet, 
" let us not forget the living. Although your stepmother 
has, through her own act, no legal claim upon you, far he 
it from me to indicate your attitude towards her. Enough 
that you are independent.'' He turned, and, opening a 
drawer in his secretary, took out a hank-hook, and placed 
it in the hands of the wondering hoy. 

"It was his wish, Clarence, that even after his death 
you should never have to prove your kinship to claim your 
rights. Taking advantage of the hoyish deposit you had 
left with Mr. Garden at the hank, with his connivance and 
in your name he added to it, month hy month and year hy 
year; Mr. Garden cheerfully accepting the trust and man- 
agement of the fund. The seed thus sown has produced 
a thousandfold, Glarence, heyond all expectations. You 
are not only free, my son, hut of yourself and in whatever 
name you choose — your own master.'' 

" I shall keep my father's name, " said the hoy simply. 

"Amen!" said Father Sohriente. 

Here closes the chronicle of Glarence Brant's hoyhood. 
How he sustained his name and independence in after^ 
years, and who, of those already mentioned in these pages, 
helped him to make or mar it, may he a matter for future 
record. 
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It was so long ago, and — you are quite a young lady 
now," she added eagerly. 

The open mouth was still fixed; the wondering smile 
would have been idiotic in any face less dimpled, rosy, 
and piquant than Susy's. After a slight gasp, as if in 
still incredulous and partly reminiscent preoccupation, she 
said without replying : — 

" How funny ! When is he coming ? '^ 

"Day after to-morrow," returned Mrs. Peyton, with a 
contented smile. 

"And Mary Sogers will he here, too. It will be real 
fun for her. " 

Mrs. Peyton was more than reassured. Half ashamed 
of her jealous fears, she drew Susy's golden head towards 
her and kissed it. And the young girl, still reminiscent, 
with smilingly abstracted toleration, returned the caress. 
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•• Vamos t *' 

Pedro's hand slid towards his sash. Peyton only looked 
at him with a rigid smile of scorn. 

"Or I '11 lash you here before them both," he added in 
a lower voice. 

The vaquero met Peyton's relentless eyes with a yellow 
flash of hate, drew his reins sharply, until his mustang, 
galled by the cruel bit, reared suddenly as if to strike at 
the immovable American, then, apparently with the same 
action, he swung it around on its hind legs, as on a pivot^ 
and dashed towards the corral at a furious gallop. 
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emerged at the same moment from the tall ranks of wild 
oats. The mystery was solved. The strangers had been 
making their way along a lower level of the terraced plain, 
hidden by the grain, not twenty yards away, and parallel 
with the road they were now ascending to join. Their 
figures were alike formless in long striped serapes, and 
their features undistinguishable under stiff black sombreros. 

"Buenas noches, senor,'' said the second voice, in 
formal and cautious deliberation. 

A sudden inspiration made Clarence respond in English, 
88 if he had not comprehended the stranger's words, 
"EhT' 

"Gooda-nighta,'' repeated the stranger. 

"Oh, good-night,'' returned Clarence. They passed 
him. Their spurs tinkled twice or thrice, their mustangs 
sprang forward, and the next moment the loose folds of 
their serapes were fluttering at their sides like wings in 
their flight. 
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rious horsemen whom he had overheard that moonlight 
evening. He looked back; the stranger had already slack- 
ened his pace, and was slowly disappearing. Clarence 
turned and rode on his waj. 
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They ran quickly forward. Hanging from the grating 
of the window, like a mass of limp and saturated clothes, 
was the body of Pedro Yaldez, with one unbooted foot 
dangling within an inch of the ground. His head was 
passed inside the grating and fixed as at that moment 
when the first spring of the frightened horse had broken 
his neck between the bars as in a garrote, and the second 
plunge of the terrified animal had carried off his boot in 
the caught stirrup when it escaped. 
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Clarence felt the blood rush to his face as he stammeredy 
"She knew what was happening here, and came to give 
you warning." 

"Liar!" 

" Stop I " said Clarence, with a white face. " She came 
to tell me that Captain Pinckney was still lingering for 
you in the road." 

He threw open the gate to let her pass. As she swept 
out she lifted her hand. As he closed the gate there were 
the marks of her four fingers on his cheek. 
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down again upon the awakened city, he was startled to see 
that it was fluttering and streaming with hunting. From 
every public huilding and hotel, from the roofs of private 
houses, and even the windows of lonely dwellings, flapped 
and waved the striped and starry banner. The steady 
breath of the sea carried it out from masts and yards of 
ships at their wharves, from the battlements of the forts 
Alcatraz and Yerba Bueno. He remembered that the 
ferryman had told him that the news from Fort Sumter 
had swept the city with a revulsion of patriotic sentiment, 
and that there was no doubt that the State was saved to 
the Union. He looked down upon it with haggard, bewil- 
dered eyes, and then a strange gasp and fullness of the 
throat! For afar a solitary bugle had blown the ** reveille '' 
at Fort Alcatraz. 
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already familiar to him, — the erect, shapely form of his 
neighbor's servant. A thoughtful look passed over his 
face as he muttered, — 

"So this is to be her deputy. '^ 
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furniture had been rearranged and uncovered, and the 
apartment bore every sign of present use. Yet, although 
there was unmistakable evidence of its being used by a 
person of taste and refinement, he was surprised to see 
that the garments hanging in an open press were such as 
were used by negro servants, and that a gaudy handker- 
chief such as housemaids used for turbans was lying on the 
pretty silk coverlet. He did not linger over these details, 
but cast a rapid glance round the room. Then his eyes 
became fixed on a fanciful writing-desk, which stood by 
the window. For, in a handsome vase placed on its level 
top, and drooping on a portfolio below, hung a cluster of 
the very flowers that Miss Faulkner had carried! 
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Harrying them in flank and rear, contesting the ground 
inch by inch, and holding his own against the artillery 
sent to dislodge him, or the outriding cavalry that, circling 
round, swept through his open ranks, he saw his flies melt 
away beside this steady current without flinching. 
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being occupied — cross-questiening an escaped or escaping 
nigger — or we should never have forced ourselves upon 
you." 

Brant glanced quickly at his wife. Her face had appar- 
ently become rigid on the entrance of the two men; her 
eyes were coldly fixed upon the ceiling. He bowed for- 
mally, and, with a wave of his hand towards the door, 
said, — 

"I will hear your story below, gentlemen." 
He followed them from the room, stopped to quietly 
turn the key in the look, and then motioned them to pre- 
oede him down the staircase. 
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his heart beat strangely. He hesitated, recalled himself 
with an effort, hurriedly stepped from the porch into the 
path, as he heard the carriage door close behind him in the 
distance, and then felt the dust from her horse's hoofs rise 
around him as she drove past him and away. 
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now deserted bar-room, was more than usually loquacious 
with the Expressman. ''You see," he said, in bland 
reminiscence, "when your old Uncle Bill takes hold of a job 
like this, he puts it straight through without changin' 
bosses. Yet thar was a moment, young feller, when I 
thought I was stompt ! It was when we 'd made up our 
mind to make that chap tell the gal fust all what he was t 
Ef she 'd rared or kicked in the traces, or hung back only 
ez much ez that, we 'd hev given him jest five minits' law 
to get up and get and leave bet, and we 'd hev toted that 
gal and her fixings back to her dad again ! But she jest 
gave a little scream and start, and then went off inter 
hysterics, right on his buzzum, laughln' and cryin* and 
sayin' that nothin' should part 'em. Gosh! if I did n't 
think he woz more cut up than she about it; a minit it 
looked as ef he didn't allow to marry her arter all, but 
that passed, and they was married hard and fast — you 
bet! I reckon he 's had enough of stayin' out o' nights to 
last him, and ef the valley settlements hev n't got hold of 
a very shinin' member, at least the foothills hev got shut 
of one more of the Kamon Martinez gang." 

"What's that about the Eamon Martinez gang?^' said 
a quiet potential voice. 

Bill turned quickly. It was the voice of the Divisional 
Superintendent of the Express Company, -^ a man of 
eccentric determination of character, and one of the few 
whom the autocratic Bill recognized as an equal, — who 
had just entered the barroom. His dusty pongee cloak 
and soft hat indicated that he had that morning arrived on 
a round of inspection. 

"Don't care if I do. Bill," he continued, in response to 
Bill's invitatory gesture, walking to the bar. "It's a 
little raw out on the road. Well, what were you saying 
about Bamon Martinez gang f You have n't come across 
one of 'em, have you ^ " 
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Meant Well, old man, you know as well as I da 
You 're giving me the very description of Ramon Martinez 
himself, ha! ha! No — Bill! you didn't play me this 
time. You're mighty spry and clever, hut you didn't 
catch on just then.'' 

He nodded and moved away with a light laugh. Bill 
turned a stony face to the Expressman. Suddenly a 
gleam of mirth came into his gloomy eyes. He bent over 
the young man, and said in a hoarse, chuckling whisper: — 

" But I got even after all I " 

"How?" 

"He's tied up to that lying little she-devil, hard and 
fasti'' 
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